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the ahmudan, liable to regular service, and the athi, liable to be
recruited only in an emergency. The ahmudan were enrolled
either in regiments or according to their particular form of
non-military service, e.g. hereditary palace cooks. They normally
lived in regimental villages cultivating the land allotted to them
for their subsistence. The Myothugyi, as the regimental
commander, exercised a sort of feudal lordship over the
members of his regiment, collecting their revenue and settling
their disputes. In criminal matters, on the other hand, his
jurisdiction extended over all the inhabitants of his circle,
whether belonging to his regiment or not. Our knowledge of the
system is meagre. The records concerning it are defective, and
come from the period when it was in decay. The facts which
emerge clearly are that society was organized on a quasi-feudal
basis, that the Myothugyi, a military commander by heredity,
largely controlled the administration of his area, which included
a number of villages. There was, however, no village system of
the sort found in India.
The best contemporary account of the old Burmese fiscal
system is Crawfurd's. By contrast with the liberal principles,
which he and his former colleague, Raffles, had imbibed, it was
"the most faulty and most mischievous part of the whole
administration . . . replete with uncertainty, rapacity and
violence". Being mainly customary it was even more chaotic
than the picture of England presented by Domesday Book,
since the burden of taxation was spread so widely that, as
Furnivall writes, "almost every form of productive activity
was taxed: the cultivation of rice land and gardens, sugar-
boiling, fishing, the manufacture of torches and the collection of
forest produce". The petroleum wells of the Yenangyaung
district paid a five per cent duty on the oil extracted, the silver
mines were rented by Chinese contractors, the ruby mines had
to present the king with every stone worth more than 100 ticals.
There were no market tolls, but through the pwezas, who
assayed all payments in silver, a purchase-tax was levied. In
theory there were no excise duties, because the consumption of
alcoholic liquors was illegal; but foreigners were exempted
from the prohibition by the purchases of licences from local
officials. Customs duties were payable on such imports and